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own neighbourhood afforded ; when he remarks, 
“ As I was now separated from my old acquain- 
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ful visitation to my soul—yea, the day of my es- 
pousals to Christ, and of my entering into coye- 
nant with him.” On his return, falling into 
what he calls wicked company, its leavening in- 
fluence had an injurious effect, although he was 
preserved from gross evil. 

About this time he yielded to a proposal of 
his father, to enter as a student of law, and in 
his nineteenth year left his parents’ house for 
that purpose. Possessing a strong and cultivat- 
ed mind, he entered into the study with energy 
and perseverance, which were evidences not 
only of his delight in the profession, but of de- 
termination to secure some of the applause 
which the world often bestows on those who are 
successful therein. “ And that cunning, subtle 
serpent, our adversary, the devil,” he says, ‘“ be- 
gan to tempt me more and more, with the hon- 
our and glory of the present world, which the 
Lord, our gracious helper, through his marvel- 
lous interposition, afterwards stained in my 
view, and clearly manifested to my understand- 
ing, that he that persists to keep and enjoy a 
life in these things, is thereby disqualified for 
his holy kingdom, which consisteth not in meats 
and in drinks, but in peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Notwithstanding at this eventful period of his 
life, he was beset with the temptations peculiar- 
ly incident to the prosecution of his studies at the 
capital of the State, yet he was a sincere seeker 
after truth, and in the habit of attending the pub- 
lic worship of different religious denominations, 
hoping to discover a light for his path, yet from 
his own acknowledgement, with very little suc- 
cess. Hearing that there was to be a stranger 
at Friends’ meeting, he thought he would also 
go there, though not expecting much; but on 
taking his seat, his mind was gradually intro- 
duced into such a feeling of solemnity, as he had 
searcely before witnessed, and finding what was 
said corresponded with the evidence of Truth 
in his own mind, he was almost persuaded that 
among this people might be found that which 
his soul sought after. Procuring George Fox’s 
Journal, with similar works, he soon became so 
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A Testimony of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, concerning JOSEPH WHITALL, de- 
ceased. 


This our beloved friend, being removed from 
the church militant, as we believe, to the church 
triumphant, we feel engaged to bear our testi- 
mony to the power and efficacy of that grace, 
which enabled him from youth to advanced age, 
to advocate the cause of truth and righteousness 
in the earth, and preserved him, even unto the 
end, a zealous supporter of the doctrines and 
discipline of our religious Society, in their an- 
cient simplicity and purity. 

He was the son of Benjamin and Elizabeth 
Whitall, of Woodbury, New Jersey, and was 
born the 17th of Third month, 1770. 

From some memoranda which he made of the 
‘merciful dealings of divine kindness [with him]’ 
it appears he was visited by the day-spring from 
on high, in the seventh or eighth year of his age. 
He says, “It pleased the Lord to place a measure 
of his fear in my heart, that I became clearly 
convineed of the evil of telling an untruth, and 
of using naughty, idle words; and I have had, 
from a degree of experience, to unite with the 
Scripture testimony, ‘ the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and to depart from evil, a 
good understanding.’ But from a want of keep- 
ing here, I sustained great loss; yet the Lord 
was often near me in those my young and tender 
years, bat I knew it not; and frequently between 
eight and twelve, I had to reflect on the awful- 
ness of death, and to consider that even those of 
less age than myself were summoned to the grave. 
And I may acknowledge, in commemoration of 
divine kindness, I was preserved in a good de- 
gree of innocency.”’ - 

About the fourteenth year of his age, he was 
‘ent by his parents some distance from home, in 
order to obtain a more liberal education than his 
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much interested in their perusal, and in the 
Holy Scriptures, that his preceptor wrote to his 
father, advising him of the change in his son, 
commending his outs and good conduct, but 
suggesting the improbability, with present se- 
riousness, that he could make a successful law- 
er. 

; It was while on a visit to his native place, 
about this time, that on going to bed at night, 
his mind was plunged into great distress, under a 
belief that it was required of him to give up the 
study of the law. So sore was the conflict, that 
he has been heard to say, “I thought it would 
have been impossible to have borne it many 
hours; but by three o’clock in the morning my 
will became resigned, and falling asleep, when 
I awoke in the morning, the sun was shining full 
in my face, and never before had I enjoyed three 
hours of such delightful slumber, or witnessed 
such a bright and glorious morning. When I 
entered my chamber I so loved my profession, 
that, for the best farm in the county I would 
not have resigned it; when I left it next 
morning, it was abandoned forever.” 

After this act of resignation he again became 
a member of his father’s family, engaging wil- 
lingly in employments which a false estimate of 
things had recently made him consider as mean. 
While useful in disposing of the produce of the 
farm, he was keenly alive to the danger of hay- 
ing “his spirit leavened somewhat to that of the 
multitude,” with which he had to mix, and after 
returning home one evening, he says, ‘I walk- 
ed alone in the woods and was favoured to feel 
that mighty power, which is alone able to quick- 
en and make alive, and to raise out of death and 
darkness. My mind was brought into a solid 
calm ; the presence of the Most High was won- 
derfully manifest, and I entered into solemn 
covenant to be more attentive in future to the 
reproofs of instruction, which are the way of 
life.” 

He was a diligent attender of the meetings 
for worship of our religious Society, to which he 
was shortly after united as a member, and in the 
twenty-third year of his age was married to 
Hannah, daughter of John and Elizabeth Mic- 
kle. Being favoured in this important step 
with the pointings of that wisdom which is ever 
profitable to direct, he was often led, in the 
course of his after life, to acknowledge the good- 
ness and mercy of his gracious Lord, in giving 
and preserving to him a companion, who was so 
truly a help-meet for him. Settling in the 
neighborhood of his birth-place, he became a 
useful member of religious society; punctual 
at meetings, and as a parent manifesting a pious 
care in the education of his children, he was 
warranted in advising others of their duty in 
these respects. 

Having passed through the needful baptisms, 
about the twenty-fifth year of his age, he ap- 
peared as a minister of the gospel; and being 
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kept in an humble, watchful state of ming ;, 
dependence on the Lerd Jesus, the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, he was enlarged j, 
knowledge and utterance ; being sound in ey 
trine, showing forth the excellency and sufficiency 
of that divine principle of light and grace whi, 
qualified him for this service and kept him .. 
markably careful not to minister without ¢}, 
heavenly life and power which made his minist, 
acceptable and edifying. 

He has been frequently heard to allude to the 
awful state of feeling produced in the years 1797 
and 1798, by the prevalence of the yellow feyer. 
a number of his connexions, beside his father 
and a younger brother, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, being taken away [by death] in avery 
short time. le thought it his duty to wait 
upon the sick, notwithstanding the supposed con. 
tagious nature of the disease. But in his mem. 
oranda he says, “‘ my dependence and hope were 
fixed on the Lord alone, and I may thankfully 
acknowledge, that his holy sustaining help was 
near.” On being in the chamber with his br- 
ther, who was very ill, he says, “I felt remarka- 
bly tendered and contrited: truly, it was a heart- 
melting time. I felt the spirit of supplication 
poured forth on his and my own behalf, and it 
was a season gratefully to be commemorated, for 
the precious sense at this time afforded. | 
thought I clearly saw a glorious mansion pre- 
pared for him, and I then gave up all hope of 
his recovery.” 

Ata later period, being ill with the fever 
himself, a female relative who lived near called 
to see him, and while at his bedside knelt in 
fervent supplication for one whose end was nigh 
at hand. As he was convinced, of her near ac- 
cess to the footstool of divine mercy, and suppos- 
ing her allusion to be to his own departure, he 
could not reconcile it with a previous evidence 
that he should recover, given [to him] in that 
light which he believed was an emanation from 
the Spirit of Truth itself. Hence his mind was 
unable to comprehend what had been manifested, 
until a few days after, he was informed of the 
death of this beloved friend; when he was more 
than ever confirmed in the efficacy of that 
Anointing which teacheth all things, and is truth 
and no lio. 

Feeling a religious obligation to engage in the 
important service of superintendent of West 
Town Boarding School, he, with his wife, re- 
moved thither in the year 1811, where they la- 
boured usefully and acceptably for several years, 
and were greatly endeared to both the teachers 
and pupils, to some of whom he was as a nurs 
ing father in their spiritual progress. 

As a minister, he travelled but little, com- 
pared with many, though he was several times 
from home in the exercise of his gift, sometimes 
as a companion to others. A few years before 
his close, he was engaged in holding meetings 
for those of other societies, in different places 
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‘hi county, with satisfaction to himself 
s oun “a were the objects of his con- 
°rhose who have partaken of his hospitality, 
can acknowledge that he attended to the apos- 
tolie injunction, “to entertain strangers.” Be- 
. i] versed in the Holy Scriptures and the 
ing we . q 

writings of Friends, and possessing much gene- 
ral information on other subjects, his company 
and conversation were very instructive and at- 
tractive, not only to those of mature years but 
also to the young ; and he treated all, even when 
their sentiments differed from his own, with 
Christian tenderness and respect. 

The decline of his health was very gradual; 
and for some years he was prevented from 
much active exertion. Yet his love for the 
cause, and the life and authority usually attend- 
ing his ministry, did not abate, and in his last 
public testimony at our meeting, he was highly 
favoured, the power of Truth rising into domin- 
ion. He imparted much salutary counsel and 
fitherly admonition, and appeared to take a 
fnal farewell of the meeting; remarking, al- 
though our Society, seemed, as it were, stripped 
and peeled, yet he was firm in the persuasion 
that a brighter day was advancing, and believed 
there were those now born, who would live to see 
it. 

Some of his friends being with him a few 
weeks previous to his dissolution, after a sorrow- 
ful allusion to the existing war [with Mexico] ; 
in a very solemn and impressive manner he said, 
“notwithstanding this sad state of things, my 
faith is strong that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flow unto it; and that the 
knowledge of the Lord shall yet cover the earth, 
a3 the waters cover the sea; although none of 
us may live to see it, yet I believe it will be.” 

Being sensible of his approaching end, he was 
preserved in much quietness and resignation to 
the divine will; frequently speaking of himself 
a3 a poor unworthy creature, having nothing of 
his own to depend on: yet he was was favoured 
at seasons to experience that soul-sustaining faith 
in the merits and mercies of his Redeemer, by 
which he was enabled to look forward with un- 
clouded hope. He was confined to his bed but 
a few days. During this solemn season he was 
often heard to utter short petitions in a melodi- 
ous Volee, several times expressing an earnest 
desire that the work of sanctification might be 
thoroughly accomplished; and on one occasion 
gaculated, with peculiar feeling, the language 
of the psalmist, “Oh that I might see thy pow- 
er, and thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary, because thy loving kindness is better 
than life.” 

On the evening of the 12th of Second month, 
347, he peacefully passed away from the 
trials attending this life, we humbly believe, to 
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a glorious mansion of everlasting rest, having 
been a minister about fifty-one years. 





KEW GARDENS. 


Few places accessible to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis are more worthy of a visit than the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. Although these Gardens 
have been celebrated as containing a vast number 
of botanical treasures for upwards of a century, it 
is only within the last ten years that they have 
attracted general attention—or been in a condi- 
tion to challenge, as they now may, any similar 
establishment in Europe. We have from time 
to time noticed in our columns the improvements 
that have been made here since the appointment 
of the present director, Sir W. Jackson Hooker, 
in 1841; and we now propose to make a few re- 
marks on the present condition of the gardens 
and on their more conspicuous attractions. 

The most remarkable feature, to those who 
have not visited the gardens for three or four 
years past, will be the new Palm house or Palm 
stove. This is an elegant building, formed en- 
tirely of glass in an iron framework, consisting of 
a centre and two wings. The centre is 100 feet 
wide and 66 feet in height, and the wings are 
60 feet wide and 30 feet high. This large build- 
ing, occupying an area of 362 feet in length, is 
heated by means of hot-water pipes and tanks,— 
the water in which is heated in furnaces upwards 
of 400 feet from the house. This distance has 
been given for the purpose of preventing the erec- 
tion of unsightly chimneys near so handsome a 
structure. The shaft employed for conducting 
the smoke from the furnaces is so constructed 
as to form an ornamental object in the gardens. 
This grand Conservatory, far exceeding in size 
any other of the kind now existing, was completed 
in 1848. Up to this time its success has greatly 
exceeded the most sanguine hopes of its projec- 
tors; and a finer collection of plants, or a collec- 
tion in a better state of preservation, was proba- 
bly never got together than may now be seen 
within its walls of glass. The most conspicuous 
of the plants in this house are, as the name im- 
plies, several species of palms. Such a display 
of palms could not be met within any one dis- 
trict of the tropics themselves; and we have 
heard it remarked by a traveller, that no oppor- 
tunity is afforded in a tropical forest of viewing 
those plants in so perfect a condition as they are 
found in the stove-house at Kew. 

To those who look for rarities, the next mest 
attractive group of plants in this large house will 
be the Tree Ferns. Of these very rare plan‘s 
there are several specimens now in full leaf in 
the collection. Amongst the foliar forms of the 
vegetable kingdom there are none which exceed 
in variety and elegance the fronds of these plants. 
Independently of their intrinsic beauty, these 
tree ferns have great interest as the representa- 
tives of the gigantic plants which were the most 
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conspicuous feature of the forests out of which 
our coal deposits were formed. 

We can do no more in addition to the above 
particulars than state generally, that in this 
house almost all the plants yielding the fruits, 
juices, oils, or other secretions which we obtain 
from tropical climates, are to be found. Here 
are the plants bearing cinnamon, cloves, cam- 
phor, pepper, tapioca, coffee, tea, chocolate, su- 
gar, arrow-root, tamarinds, mangoes, and bread- 
fruit. Here, also, are the Indian-rubber, cotton, 
gutta-percha, and indigo plants. Pitcher-plants 
convolyuluses, passion-flowers, and aristolochias 
climb ‘up the sides of the building and orna- 
ment the balustrades and railings. 

The Palm house, though the largest, is only 
one of twenty similar buildings here devoted to 
the rearing and culture of plants. One of these 
houses, formerly employed for the cultivation of 
Orchises, is now—under the name of the Tropi- 
cal Aquarium, or Victoria House—devoted to 
the growth of the Victoria Water-Lilly. This 
queen of the waters, it will be recollected, was 
bested by Sir Robert Schomburgk, in 1837, 
in Guiana; and although many attempts have 
been made to grow it in this country, they have 
failed till within these last few'months. Plants of 
it are now to be seen in flowerat Syon, Chatsworth, 
and Kew. Inthe Kew Gardens the plants are 
not yet so healthy as in the two former ; but every 
day is improving the appearance of the Kew 
plants,—and their present condition is quite 
enough to suggest? what must be the size and 
beauty of this elegant aquatic in its native wa- 
ters. The cause of the failures in the attempt to 
cultivate this plant appears to have been the use 
of hard water. Even the water of the Thames— 
which is that now used at Kew—seems to contain 
too much saline matter; and the better success 
of the culture at Syon and at Chatsworth appears 
to have depended on the employment of soft 
water,—for the use of which there is no provi- 
sion at Kew. 

All the other houses in these gardens contain 
plants more or less worthy of inspection ; but at 
this time of the year the Australian house is par- 
ticularly worth a visit,—containing as it does, a 
unique collection of the flowering plants of that 
new world. 

In the open grounds are some very fine trees 
demanding attention :—amongst others, a mag- 
nificent specimen of the Araucaria imbricata, 
and very fine specimens ofthe Turkey oak ( Quer- 
cus cerris,) the common elm, lime, chesnut, and 
various species of coniferous trees. The beds of 
British plants, arranged according to the natural 
orders cannot fail to interest those who cultivate 
our native Botany. 

Of the many objects worth notice which these 
Gardens contain, none perhaps is more deserving 
of encouragement than the Museum. The es- 
tablishment of this Museum is a novelty not only 
in the Gardens, but also in this country. Strange 
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to say, though of all people of the world ;, 
English are most dependent on the produce of 
the vegetable kingdom for the materials of their 
‘manufacture, they have thought less perhan. 
| than any other nation of improving and deyelpy, 
ing their industry by the study of plants and th, 
knowledge of what other nations are doing wi), 
the same materials. Such a collection of the 
produce of plants used in the arts, manufactyyrs 
and medicine as is now forming at Kew, ought 
long since to have found existence in our nation. 
al Museum in Great Russel Street ;—and yoy 
this collection at Kew should, as we have befor, 
suggested, be removed to London. There js yo 
necessary connection between the dried speci- 
mens of a museum and the living plants of , 
garden. Removed or not, however, this collec. 
tion reflects great credit on the Director and 
Curator of the Gardens at Kew. In an incredi. 
bly short space of time they have brought to. 
gether a vast number of specimens consisting of 
the raw materials and the manufactured produce 
of the vegetable kingdom. Amongst the sub- 
stances obtained from plants used in the arts, 
there is here a very complete series of the stages 
of manufacture, and the various applications 
of caoutchouc and gutta percha. Here at one 
view is gained a knowledge not only of these 
substances in their raw and manufactured condi- 
tion, but of the various stages of the process,— 
as also a history of their various applications. A 
like series of specimens illustrates the manufac- 
ture or flax ; and stepsare in progress for the same 
thing in respect to hemp and cotton. A recent 
arrival of interest is, a complete set of imple- 
ments, with a series of illustrative drawings, for 
the growth and preparation of opium, in Patna, 
in the East Indies,—sent over by Dr. J. Hooker. 
There are here also specimens of opium from 
Turkey, the East Indies, and other parts of the 
world. This department of the museum is like- 
ly to be of great interest, as throwing light on 
the preparation of important medicines, and (i- 
recting attention to the best kinds and the best 
modes of preparing them. 

The specimens illustrative ‘of vegetable sub- 
stances used as food are numerous and instruc- 
tive. Thus, there are—a series illustrative of 
the varieties of, and the modes of preparing tea, 
—specimens of the various kinds of coffee,—f 
the Paraguay tea,—of chocolate and cocoa,—f 
various kinds of sugar,—of. shea butter—and 
many other things. 

Another oneal department here is the collec- 
tions of woods used in cabinet-making and other 
arts. By the side of these is a series of spe¢!- 
mens exhibiting the diseases to which wood !s 
subjected, and the injuries from bad pruning, 
from the attacks of insects, &c. The fruits o 

lants are often their most characteristic — 
ese are not unfrequently badly preserved, of 
not preserved at all in our herbaria,—and a mu- 
seum is a fitting place for their collection and 
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'the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, there is a 
wide space which, according to the law of plan- 
etary distances, ought to contain a planet. Kep- 
ler predicted that a planet would be found there, 
and strange to say, the astronomers of our own 
times discovered at the beginning of the present 
century four small planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno 
and Vesta, occupying the very place in our sys- 
tem where the anticipated planet ought to have 
been found. After the discovery of the third, 
Dr. Olbers suggested the idea that they were 
the fragments of a planet that had been burst in 
pieces; and considering that they must all have 
diverged from one point in the original orbit, 
and ought to return to the opposite point, he 
examined these parts of the heavens, and thus 
dicovered the planet Vesta. But though this 
principle was in the possession of astronomers, 
nearly forty years élapsed before any other plan- 
etary fragment was discovered. At last, in 1845, 
Mr. Hencke, of Driessen, in Prussia, discovered 
thefragment called Astraea, and in 1847, anoth- 
er, called Hebe. In the same year our country- 
man, Mr. Hind, discovered other two, Iris and 
Flora. In 1848 Mr. Graham, an Irish astrono- 
mer, discovered a ninth fragment called Metis. 


ee 
exhibition. Already, in this establishment there 
are a large number of fruits preserved, both dry 
and moist. Amongst the dry are, collections of 
the fruits of the Conifere, the Palms, and pro- 
eacee. This department may be made very 
yaluable to the botanist. 

There are also to be seen here a few wax mo- 
dels of plants. The art of the wax modeller 
might be of great use, in such an institution as 
this for —s and rendering permanent, forms 
that cannot well be transferred to paper or ac- 
curately described. In such subjects the mu- 
seum of the Jardin des Plants is very superior 
to anything in England ; but we may now expect 
to find every deficieney supplied. As no country 
in the world has so great an opportunity as our 
own, of heaping together vegetable treasures, we 
may now expect to see the Museum at Kew une- 
qualled for the extent and variety of its objects. 

Atheneum. 



















































RECENT ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES. 
In Dr. Brewster’s address before the British 
Association, last month, we find the following 
notice of recent discoveries in Astronomy. It 


will be seen that we owe to a Pennsylvanian the 
discovery of an additional law of our solar sys- 
tem. 


Astronomy, though sprung from the earth, 
seeks and finds, like Astrea, a more congenial 
sphere above. Whatever cheers and enlivens 
our terrestrial paradise is derived from the orbs 
around us. Without the light or heat of our 
sun, and without the uniform movements of our 
system, we should have neither climates nor 
seasons. Darkness would blind, and famine 
destroy, everything that lives. Without influ- 
ences from above, our ships would drift upon the 
ocean, the sport of wind and wave, and would 
have less security for reaching their destination 
than balloons floating in the air and subject to 
the caprice of the elements. But while the 
study of Astronomy is essential to the very ex- 
istence of social life, it is instinct with moral 
influences of the highest order. In the study of 
our own globe we learn that it has been rent 
and upheaved by tremendous forees—here sink- 
ing into ocean depths, and there rising into gi- 
gantic elevations. Even now, Geologists are 
measuring the rise and fall of its elastic crust; 
_ men who have no faith in science often 
earn the truth to their cost, when they see the 
quid fire rushing upon them from the volea- 
no, or stand above the yawning crevice in which 
the earthquake threatens to overwhelm them. 
Who can say that there is a limit to agencies 

e these?” Who could dare to assert that they 


may Not concentrate thei ivi 
sud seed rate their yet divided energies, 


them ? 












in pieces the planet which imprisons 
al Within the bounds of our own system, 
in the vicinity of our own Earth, between 









































In 1849 Mr. Gasparis of Naples, discovered 
another, which he calls Hygeia; and within the 
last two months, the same astronomer has dis- 
covered the eleventh fragment, to which he has 
given the name of Parthenope. If these eleven 
small planets are really the remains of a larger 
one, the size of the original planet must have 
been considerable. What its size was, would 
seem to be a problem beyond the grasp of rea- 
son. But human genius has been permitted to 
triumph over greater difficulties. The planet 
Neptune was discovered before a ray of its light 
had entered the human eye; and L a law of 
the solar system just discovered, we can deter- 
mine the original magnitude of the broken pla- 
net long after it has been shivered into fragments, 
and we might have determined it even after a 
single fragment had proved its existence. This 
law we owe to Mr. Daniel Kirkwood, of Potts- 
ville a humble American, who, like the illustrious 
Kepler, struggled to find something new among 
the arithmetical relations of the planetary ele- 
ments. Between every two adjacent planets 
there is a point where their attractions are equal. 
If we call the distance of this point from the Sun 
the radius of a planet’s sphere of attraction, then 
Mr. Kirkwood s law is, that in every planet the 
square of the length of its year, reckoned in days, 
varies as the cube of the radius of its sphere of 
attraction. This law has been verified by more 
than one American astronomer, and there can 
be no doubt, as one of them expresses it, that it 
is at least a physical fact in the mechanism of 
our] system. This law requires the existence of 
a planet between Mars and Jupiter: and it fol- 
lows from the law that the broken planet must 
have been a little larger than Mars, or about 
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5,000 miles in diameter, and that the length of 
its day must have been about 57} hours. The 
American astronomers regard this law as amount- 
ing to a demonstration of the nebular hypothesis 
of Laplace ; but we venture to say that this 
opinion will not be adopted by the astronomers 
of England. Among the more recent discoveries 
within the bounds of our own system, I cannot 
omit to mention those of our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Mr. Lassels, of Liverpool. By means 
of a fine 20-feet reflector, constructed by himself, 
he detected the satellite of Neptune, and more 
recently an eighth satellite circulating round 
Saturn—a discovery which was made on the 
very same day, by Mr. Bond, director of the 
Observatory of Cambridge, in the United States, 
Mr. Lassels has still more recently, and under a 
singularly favourable state of the atmosphere, 
observed the very minute, but extremely black, 
shadow of the ring of Saturn upon the body of 
the planet. He observed the line of shadow 
to be notched, as it were, and almost broken up 
into a line of dots: thus indicating mountains 
upon the plane of the ring—mountains doubtless 
raised by the same internal forces and answer- 
ing the same ends as those of our own globe. In 
passing from our solar system to the frontier of 
the sidereal universe around us, we traverse a 
gulf of inconceivable extent. If we represent 
the radius of the solar system, or of Neptune’s 
orbit (which is 2,900 millions of miles) by a 
line two miles long, the interval between our 
system, or the orbit of Neptune, and the nearest 
fixed star will be greater than the whole circum- 
ference of our globe—or equal to a length of 
27,600 miles. The parallax of the nearest fix- 
ed star being supposed to be one second, its dis- 
tance from the sun will be nearly 412,370 times 
the radius of the earth’s orbit, or 13,746 times 
that of Neptune, which is thirty times as far 
from the sun as the earth. And yet to that dis- 
tant zone has the genius of man traced the Cre- 
ator’s arm working the wonders of his power, 
and diffusing the gifts of his love—the heat and 
the light of suns—the necessary elements of 
physical and intellectual life. It is by means 
of the gigantic telescope of Lord Rosse that we 
have become acquainted with the form and char- 
acter of those great assemblages of stars which 
compose the sidereal universe. Drawings and 
descriptions of the more remarkable of these ne- 
buls, as resolved by this noble instrument, were 
communicated by Dr. Robinson to the last meet- 
ing of the Association; and it is with peculiar 
satisfaction that lam able to state that many 
important discoveries have been made by Lord 
Rosse and his assistant, Mr. Stoney, during 
the last year. In many of the nebule the pecu- 
liarities of structure are very remarkable, and, 
as Lord Rosse observes, “seem even to indicate 
the presence of dynamical laws almost within 
our grasp.” The spiral arrangement so strongly 
developed in some of the nebulew is traceable 
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more or less distinctly in many; but “more fro. 
quently,” to use Lord Rosse’s own words, “ther: 
is a nearer approach to a kind of irregular, jp. 
terrupted, annular disposition of the luminoy: 
material, than to the regularity observed jy 
others;”’ but his Lordship is of opinion that thos 
nebulex are systems of a very similar nature. 
seen more or less perfectly, and variously placed 
with reference to the line of sight. In yr. 
examining the more remarkable of these objects, 
Lord Rosse intends to view them with the {|} 
light of his six-feet speculum, undiminished by 
the second reflexion of the small mirror. By 
thus adopting what is called the front view, he 
will doubtless, as he himself expects, discover 
many new features in those interesting objects. 








For Friends Review. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO FREE PRODUCE 
ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The annual meeting of this Association was 
held at Short Creek Meeting House, the 3rd of 
9th month, and was much larger than at any 
former period, upwards of 200 Friends being 
present. A large addition was made to the list 
of members. 

After the regular business of the Association 
had been attended to, our friend John Candler 
gave an interesting account of his recent visit to 
the West India Islands. He admitted that there 
was depression in them, but attributed it princi- 
pally to the introduction of the slave grown 
sugar of Cuba and Brazil into the English mar- 
ket, that introduction being, of course, the effect 
of an individual consumption of the articles. 
Our friends Benjamin Seebohm, Nathan C. Hoag, 
Cornelius Douglass and others who were in at- 
tendance, addressed the meeting in words of 
Christian exhortation and encouragement. 

It was concluded to appoint a committee of 
two Friends in each Monthly Meeting within the 
limits of Ohio Yearly Meeting, to correspond 
with the Board of Managers, circulate informa- 
tion, encourage the purchase of Free Labour pro- 
ducts, ascertain the number of families or heads 
of families, who give a decided preference for, oF 
use only free productions, and give general atten- 
tion to the promotion of the concern. 

From the Annual Report of the Managers, 
which was read in the Meeting and directed ; 
be published, it appeared they had printed oe 
distributed a large number of Tracts, inten - 
to awaken, in the minds of Friends and others, a 
more general interest in that practical testimony 
against slavery, which excludes the use of its 
productions. , 

The store established in Mount Pleasant, 
about two years since, for the sale of Free . 
bour products, continues to afford natin, . 
those who desire to purchase such goods, an 
is believed, has had a salutary influence 
moting the cause. The Managers expres 
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of that there is a feeling steadily spreading 
nds, that it is not consistent with our 
nst slavery to purchase the proceeds 
he increasing demand for Free La- 
bour goods has induced a number of merchants 
‘n different places, to keep on hand a small assort- 


beli 
among Frie : 
testimony agal 
thereof ; and t 


m The following Friends were appointed officers 
of the Association the ensuing year, viz. :— Sec- 
retary, George K. Jenkins; TZreasurer, Jona- 
than Binns; Managers, Ezra Cattell, Cyrus 
Mendenhall, Ellwood Ratcliff, Sarah KE. Jenkins, 
Parvin Wright, Louis Taber, Eliza Binns and 
Penrose Hussey. 





WHY EPIDEMICS RAGE AT NIGHT. 


It was one night that four thousand perished 
in the plague of London of 1655. It was at 
night that the army of Sennacherib was destroy- 
ed. Both in England and on the continent a 
large proportion of cholera cases in its several 
forms, have been observed to have occurred _be- 
tween one and two o’clock in the morning. The 
« danger of exposure to the night air’ has been 
atheme of physicians from time immemorial ; 
but it is remarkable that they have never yet 
called in the aid of chemistry to account for the 
fact. 

It is at night that the streams of air nearest 
the ground must always be the most charged 
with the particles of animalized matter given 
out from the skin, and deleterious gases, such as 
carbonic acid gas, the product of respiration, 
and sulphureted hydrogen, the product of the 
sewers, 

In the day, gases and vapourous substances of 
all kinds rise in the air by the rarification of 
heat ; at night when the rarefaction leaves them, 
they fall by an increase of gravity, if imperfectly 
mixed with the atmosphere, while the gases 
evolved during the night instead of ascending, 
remain at nearly the same level. It is known 
that carbonic acid gas, at alow temperature, par- 
takes so nearly of the nature of a fluid, that it 
may be poured out of one vessel into another; it 
mses at the temperature at which it is inhaled 
from the lungs, but its tendency is towards the 
foor, or the bed of the sleeper, in cold and un- 
ventilated rooms. 

_ At Hamburg, the alarm of cholera at night, 
in some parts of the city was so great, that on 
some occasions many refused to go to bed, lest 
they should be attacked unawares in their sleep. 
Sitting up, they probably kept their stoves or 
= fires burning for the sake of warmth, and 
iat warmth giving the expansion to any delete- 
nous gases present, which would best promote 
= escape and promote their dilution in the 
atmosphere, the means of safety were unconsci- 
ously assured. At Sierra Leone the natives 
Ye a practice in the sickly season, of keeping 
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fires constantly burning in their huts at night, 
assigning that the fires keep away the evil spirits, 
to which, in their ignorahce, they attribute feyer 
and ague. Latterly, Europeans have begun to 
adopt the same practice, and those who have tried 
it, assert that they have entire immunity from 
the tropical fevers to which they were formerly 
subject. 

In the epidemics of the middle ages, fires used 
to be lighted in the streets for the purification of 
the air; and in the plague of London, of 1655, 
fires in the streets were at one time burning in- 
cessantly, till extinguished by a violent storm of 
rain. Latterly trains of gunpowder have been 
fired and cannon been discharged, for the same 
object. But it is obvious that these measures, 
although sound in principle, must necessarily, 
out of doors, be on too small a scale as measured 
against an ocean of atmospheric air, to produce 
any sensible effect. Within doors, however, the 
case is different. It is quite possible to produce 
heat in a room to produce rarification and conse- 
quent dilution of any malignant gases it may 
contain, and it is of course the air of the room, 
and that alone, at night, which comes into im- 
mediate contact with the lungs of a person asleep. 
— Westminister Review. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


A correspondent of the Times furnishes to 
that journal an abstract of the testamentary dis- 
positions made by Sir Robert Peel. They con- 
sist of a will dated the 8th of March, 1842, ex- 
tending over more than fifty sheets of brief- 
paper, and of three codicils, dated in 1842, 
1844, and March, 1849. The dispositions of 
the property are the usual ones for entailing on the 
eldest living branch of his family great landed 
estates, and for dividing equally among the ju- 
nior branches, the remainder of his property al- 
ready personalty or to be converted into it by the 
trustees. The first codicil, in very great detail, 
gives a great number of legacies to his stewards 
and servants; generally proportioning them in 
amount to the length of service. The last codi- 
cil relates solely to Sir Robert Peel’s “ literary 
possessions,” and is framed to this effect— 

He bequeaths all his manuscripts and corres- 
pondence, which he states he presumes to be of 
great value, as showing the character of great 
men of his age, unto Lord Mahon and Mr. Card- 
well, with the fullest power to destroy such as 
they think fit; and he directs that his corres- 
pondence with her majesty and her consort shall 
not be published during their lives without their 
express consent first had and obtained ; for them 
(the trustees) to make arrangements for the safe 
custody and for the publication of such of them 
as they may think fit, and to give all or any of 
them to public institutions ; and the codicil con- 
tains general directions for the custody of such 
as shall not be disposed of in such manner. Be- 
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queaths to Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell 1,000. 


upon trust, to invest and to apply the income, 
and the principal if required, in the execution of 
his wishes ; as also a recompense to each for their 
trouble and pains. 

Probate of the documents was passed ; and the 
duty paid was' for personal assets under 500,0007. 
—Living Age. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 12, 1850. 


The discovery, among the ruined palaces of 
Nineveh, of a chamber filled with ancient records, 
and apparently one of those places of deposit for 
the archives of the Assyrian empire which the 
prophet Ezra calls «the house of the Rolls,” 
is noticed on another page, and is an incident 
which not only excites our curiosity, but may 
well promote profitable reflection. The evidences 
of the authenticity and divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures are usually divided into two 
classes, the internal and the external. Besides the 
undesigned coincidences and the peculiarities of 
style which will be noticed by the scholar, the 
most remarkable of the internal proofs are the 
purity of the moral sentiment, and, above all, the 
wonderful adaptation of the truths revealed, to the 
needs of a fallen race. The believer who has been 
favored to have these essential truths opened to 
his understanding by the immediate influence of 
the Spirit through which the Scriptures were given 
forth, can not but feel that to him has been vouch- 
safed the highest and most satisfactory evidence of 
their divine authority. Yet such an enlightened 
and humble inquirer will be the least likely to de- 
spise or undervalue the external evidences, as 
miracles, the fulfilment of prophecy, and the ac- 
curacy of historical details. Abundant as is this 
evidence, there have been found in every age of 
the church some who have sought to invali- 
date its force; and it is not to be questioned 
that the acute and laborious writers who have so 
often refuted the free thinker, by collecting and ar- 
ranging these proofs, have done good service to the 
cause of religion. Cotemporary evidence of the 
truth of a narrative must always be regarded as the 
most satisfactory; and as we recede from the period 
to which the historical statements refer, the diffi- 
culty of substantiating them must increase. But 
the Bible carries us back to a period far antecedent 
to any published records, and infidels have not 
failed to avail themselves of this fact to give a 
semblance of probability to their objections. In 
this view, for the Christian, it is not merely a sub- 
ject of rejoicing, but it should be one of humble 
thankfulness to the Disposer of all things, that the 
researches of modern inquirers haye been guided to 
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the discovery of what may be called yast .... 
houses of contemporaneous records, wonderf, ” 
preserved, and as wonderfully deciphered, y);,; 
so far as they have yet been arranged, tend to prone 
the accuracy of the historical statements foung j, 
Holy Writ. Perhaps at no former period has y), 
belief in various and subtle forms been more gp. 
gressive; and never before could the task of - 
ciphering these records of antiquity have been « 
well accomplished as in our times, when aknowledos 
of the living dialects of almost every known regiyy 
of the earth has been added to the accumulate) 
learning of the past. Surely, then, we may be. 
lieve it to have been in the ordering of Divine 
Providence that the discoveries of Belzoni anj 
Layard have brought to light great masses of ev». 
temporaneous evidence to the authenticity and 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, when most 
needed to refute the cavils of the unbeliever, andj 
when a Champolion, a Young and a Rawlinson 
were prepared to read the handwriting upon these 
mysterious scrolls. 





As the season returns when our cities are again 
crowded, we are reminded of the number of young 
Friends who resort to them from their more 
secluded homes in the country. Some come to be 
placed as apprentices ; some are on their way to 
boarding schools, and there are generally in this 
city a small number of our members who spend 
the winter in attendance upon the medical lectures. 
To those who are familiar with the incidents of a 
city life, it is hardly necessary to speak of the 
manifold temptations to which it subjects the 
young, and especially those who are separated 
from the restraints of home. But we have thought 
it might be useful to submit to our friends residing 
in more retired situations a few hints on this 
subject. As to the expediency of sending the sons 
of Friends to large cities to be placed in business, 
we would suggest to parents that they carefully 
weigh the subject in reference to the most important 
result—its bearing upon the morals of their 
children. Let them consider the entire change of 
pursuits, in maay cases the frequent intervals of 
leisure, and at other seasons the exposure to late 
hours; the influence of novelty upon the youthful 
mind, and the untold seductions to which they 
subject their sons. If after reflecting upon the 
trial of the principles and firmness of youth which 
the change involves, they still incline to dismiss 4 
son from the paternal roof, let them first be assured 
that they have secured for him the kind and watch- 
ful care of a Friend in whom they can confide, and 
under whose roof he can reside. To send him 
under less favorable circumstances may involve 
results of which it is painful to thiak. 

To those who may visit our cities on ther way 
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to school, or to attend lectures, we would, from 

me knowledge of the exposure to which such 
ence persons are liable, earnestly recommend 
oe they endeavour before leaving home to corres- 
pond with some respectable Friends through whose 
agency & suitable boarding house may be secured; 
or if this be not practicable, that they take great 
care to bring letters of introduction to such mem- 
bers of our religious society, and embrace the first 
opportunity of presenting them. This course will 
not only prevent much needless exposure, but may 
be the means of introducing them to agreeable and 
improving associations, from which they might 
otherwise be debarred. Those of our young 
Friends who adhere to their plain dress and are 
careful to attend meetings, will by these circum- 
stances itis hoped be brought under the notice of 
their fellow members. There is reason to believe 
that much good has often been done by kind atten- 
tion to such as appear to be strangers. Christiani- 
ty inculeates the duty of watching over each other 
for good, and our own religious organization—may 
none of its stakes be removed or its cords be broken 
—affords peculiar facilities fur the discharge of this 
obligation. 


with sulphur. Far and near the earth is covered, 
with glittering crystallisations of various miner- 
als, while the soil beneath is composed of black 
marl, streaked with chalk, which at a distance, 
imparts to it the appearance of variegated marble. 
As you proceed, you are stunned by the 
noise of constant explosions, which remind 
you that you are traversing the interior of a 
mighty crater, which in past ages was perhaps 
filled with a flood of liquid fire. 

Borax was first brought to Europe, through 
India from Tibet, where it is found in a moun- 
tainous region, resembling in character the dis- 
trict of Tuscany we have described. If we ex- 
cept some doubtful specimens, said to have been 
discovered in coal-pits in Saxony, we may assert 
that the mineral is found nowhere else in Europe, 
or that the territories of the Grand Duke enjoy 
a natural monopoly of the article, which, with 
the growth of the manufacturing system, is com- 
ing more and more into use every day, especially 
in France.* In former times, when the value of 
the lagoons was not understood, the hollows and 
gorges in the mountains where they are situated 
were regarded by the superstitious peasantry as 
the entrance to hell. Experience taught them 
that it was in many respects a region of death. 
Whatever living thing fell into the lagoons in- 
evitably perished, for the devouring acid almost 
in a moment separated the flesh from the bone. 
Cattle were frequently thus lost, and the pea- 
sants themselves or their children sometimes en- 
countered a similar fate. A celebrated chemist, 
engaged in making experiments on the impreg- 
nated water, accidentally fell into a lagoon which 
he himself had caused to be excavated, and perish- 
ed immediately, leaving a wife and several chil- 
dren in indigence. 

For many ages no use was made of the boracic 
acid, and the whole district containing it—alto- 
gether about thirty miles in length— was dread- 
ed and shunned by the inhabitants. Many in- 
ducements were vainly held out to the peasantry to 
cultivate the lands in the neighbourhood, which 
might generally be obtained for nothing. From 
time to time a few adventurous families would 
take up their residence near Monte Cerboli, and 
bring a few fields into cultivation, leaving how- 
ever, more than nine-tenths of the land fallow. 

About the middle of the last century, Hoefer, 
who is described as apothecary to the Grand 
Duke, first detected the presence of boracie acid 





























Marriep—At Friends’ Meeting, Smithfield, R. I., 
on Fifth day the 3d inst., ABRanam L. Pennock, 
Jr., of Holmesburg, Pa., to Apsy Jane ALDRICH, 
of Woonsocket, daughter of the late Dutee B. 
Aldrich. 


Diev—Near Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, 
on the Ist of 8th mo., 1849, of Cholera, after a brief 
illness, ANNE S., wife of Isaac Evans. She was 
mercifully enabled to feel a humble trust that her 
peace was made with her Redeemer. 


—At the same place, on the 9th of 8th mo. 
last, after an illness of eight days, Ann E., wife of 
William G. Kinsey, and daughter of Thomas Evans: 
their infant son, Benjamin E., having deceased a 
few days previously. 





BORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 


Ina mountainous district of Tuscany, lying 
about twenty miles west of Sienna, are situated the 
extraordinary lagoons from which borax is ob- 
tamed. Nothing can be more desolate than the 
aspect of the whole surrounding country. The 
mountains, bare and bleak, appear to be perpet- 
ually immersed in clouds of sulphurous vapour, 
which sometimes ascend in wreathed or twisted 
columns, and at other times are beaten down by 
the winds, and dispersed in heavy masses through 
the glens and hollows. Here and there water- 
‘prings, in a state of boiling heat, and incessant- 
y emitting smoke and vapour, burst with im- 
lense noise from the earth, which burns and 
shakes beneath your feet. The heat of the at- 
mosphere in the vicinity of the lagoons is almost 
intolerable, especially when the wind blows 
about you the fiery vapour, deeply impregnated 


* There is some confusion of terms and some inaccu- 
racy in this statement. The Borax of commerce is a 
combination of Boracie acid with soda. This salt is 
found in India, and also in Peru, in an impure state, 
and is brought to Europe to be refined. It is the 
Boracie acid of which Tuscany has the monopoly. 
The acid when obtained as described in this interesting 
article, is mostly, we believe, shipped to other Euro- 
pean countries or to America, where it is combined 
with the soda to make the borax, which is largely used 
in the arts, by workers in iron and copper as a flux to 
assist the process of welding, and for other purposes. 
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in the lagoon Orcherio, near Monte Botardo. 
Masgagin, a professor of anatomy, found the 
mineral in a concrete state in several streams 
issuing from the lagoons, and suggested the pro- 
priety of establishing manufactories of borax. 
As late, however, as 1801, in consequence of the 
failure of numerous experiments, Professor Gaz- 
zeri arrived at the conclusion that the quantity 
of acid contained in the water of the lagoons was 
too small to render the working of them profit- 
able. But this opinion was based on the old 
practice of attempting the extracting the mineral 
by the use of charcoal furnaces. It was M. 
Larderel, who introduced the improved method 
of employing the hot vapours of the lagoons 
themselves in the elaboration of the acid, and 
may be said to have invented the present meth- 
od, which will probably go on improving for 
8. 

The system of the Chevalier Larderel, now 
Comte de Pomerasce, displays at once great 
ingenuity and courage. The soffioni,or vapours, 
having been observed to burst forth with more 
or less vehemence in various parts of the moun- 
tains—which, fortunately for industry and com- 
merce, are copiously irrigated with streams of 
water—the idea was conceived of forming an 
artificial lagoon on the site of the most elevated 
vent. A large basin having been excavated, the 
nearest stream was turned into it. The burning 
blasts from below forcing up their way through 
the water, keep it in a state of perpetual ebulli- 
tion, and by degrees impregnate it with boracic 
acid. Nothing can be more striking than the 
appearance of such a lagoon. Surrounded by 
aridity and barrenness, its surface presents the as- 
pect of a huge caldron, boiling and steaming per- 
petually, while its margin trembles, andresounds 
with the furious explosions from below. Some- 
times the vapour issues like a thread from the 
water, and after rising for a considerable height, 
spreads, and assumes an arborescent form as it 
is diluted by the atmospheric air. It then goes 
circling over the surface of the lagoon, till, 
meeting with other bodies of vapour in a similar 
condition, the whole commingling, constitute a 
diminutive cloud, which is wafted by the breeze 
up the peaks of the mountains, or precipitated 
into the valleys, according to its comparative 
density. 

Tostand on the brink of one of these deadly lakes, 
stunned by subterranean thunder, shaken by inces- 
sant earthquakes, and scorched and half suffoca- 
ted by the fiery pestilential vapour, is to experi- 
ence very peculiar sensations, such as one feels 
within the crater of Vesuvius or Adtna, or in the 
obscurity of the Grotto del Cave. 

Another lagoon is scooped out lower down the 
mountain, the site being determined by the oe- 
currence of soffioni; and here the same processes 
are followed, and the same phenomena observa- 
ble. The water from the lagoon above, after it 
has received impregnation during twenty-four 
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hours, is let off, and conducted by an ants... 
channel to the second lagoon; and from they» 
with similar precautions, to a third, a fou,’ 
and so on, till it at length reaches a six¢} - 
eighth lagoon, where the process of impregnation 
is supposed to be completed. By this tine the 
water contains half per cent. of acid, which Pro. 
fessor Gazzeri considered far too little to ». pay 
the expense of extractingit. From the last |; 
goon it is conveyed into reservoirs, whenep 
again, after having remained quiescent a fey 
hours, for what purpose is not stated, it pass eg 
into the evaporating pans. ‘Here the hot ya. 
pour concentrates the strength of the acid by 
passing under shallow leaden vessels from the 
boiling fountains above, which it quits at a heat 
of 80 degrees Reaumur, and is discharged at g 
heat of 60 degrees (101 Fahrenheit.)’ 

The evaporating pans are arranged on the 
same principle as the lagoons, though in some 
cases almost four times as numerous, each placed 
on a lower level than the other. In every 
successive pan the condensation becomes greater 
till the water at length descends into the crys. 
tallising vessels, where the process is completed. 
From these the borax is conveyed to the drying- 
rooms, where, in the course of a very few hours, 
it is ready to be packed for exportation. The 
number of establishments has for many years 
been on the increase, though about twelve or 
fourteen years ago they did not exceed nine. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than the opinions 
formed by hasty visiters on matters of this kind, 
which are susceptible of perpetual improvement. 
When the produce was from 7000 to 8000 Tus- 
can pounds per day, the manufacturers were sup- 
posed to have reached the maximum, because all 
the water of the mountains was supposed to have 
been called into requisition. . Experience, how- 
ever, is perpetually teaching us new methods of 
economy ; and though it would a priori be im- 
possible to say by what means this economy 1s to 
be effected, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt 
that the manufacture of borax in Tuscany will 
hereafter be carried to a degree of perfec: 
tion greatly transcending the expectations of 
those who formerly wrote on the subject. One 
of these observes the atmosphere has some 10- 
fluence on the results. In bright and clear 
weather, whether in winter or summer, the va- 
pours are less dense, but the depositions of bo- 
racic acid in the lagoons are greater. Increased 
vapours indicate unfavourable change of weather, 
and the lagoons are infallible barometers to the 
ielihtienlae, even at a great distance, serving 
to regulate the proceedings of the peasantry 1" 
their agricultural pursuits. elk = 

As the quantity of boracie acid originally con- 
tained in the water of the lagoons is 80 very 
sinall as we now know it to be, we can no —— 
wonder at the opinion formerly entertaine®, 
that it did not exist at all. After five or six 
successive impregnations we see it does not ¢* 
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alf per cent., which, estimating the quan- 
a vb as at 7500 pounds a day, will give 
1,500,000 Tuscan pounds, or 500 tons, of water 
for the same period. By the construction of 
immense cisterns for the catching of rain water, 
by the employment of steam-engines for raising 
t from below, and probably by creating artifi- 
cial vents for the soffioni, the quantity of borax 
produced might be almost indefinitely increased, 
since the range of country through which the 
vapour ascends is far too great for us to suppose 
it to be exhausted by the production of 7000 
ounds of borax a day. Science in all likeli- 
hood will bring about a revolution in this asin 
so many other samUfactures, and our descend- 
ants will look back with a smile on our hasty 
and unphilosophical decision. 
(To be continued.) 





TRAVELS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
(Concluded from page 38.) 


The Trekschuyt passage from Amsterdam to 
Utrecht is one of the most celebrated in Holland. 
It lies through a country covered with a network 
of canals, and thickly sown with villages and 
country houses, and affords the best opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the peculiarities of 
Dutch landscape. It begins in the broad basin 
which is formed to the south of Amsterdam by 
the expansion of the Amstel, and which consti- 
tutes the chief port for the internal trade of the 
country. The great bulk of the produce of the 
Rhine countries and Lower Germany exported 
from Amsterdam, reaches it by this watery road 
by the way of Utrecht, as well as what returns 
to them from the ocean; and as the boats with 
vegetables and country produce from the neigh- 
bouring districts—the immense cargoes of fuel 
from the great turf-moors arrive in the basin, 
anda crowd! of trekschuyts or passenger-boats 
are always lying there at all hours of the day— 
its surface is constantly crowded, and presents a 
scene of animated though quiet bustle. Strictly 
speaking, there are not more than two great land 
toads to Amsterdam; all the other channels of 
communication here concentrated are canals, 
small rivers, and their numerous ramifications ; 
and of the thousands who appear daily in the 
streets and market-places of the city, by far the 
greater number reach their own homes, even 
their own doors, by water. From the great 
canals run small branches to every village, and 
from these again still smaller twigs to every 
house. 

We were not at all surprised to find the treks- 
chuyt that was to carry us to Utrecht crowded 
= men, animals and goods. Qn all these 

vats there are two places—the great body of the 
vessel called ‘het ruim,’ for the ‘willion,’ who 
ook more to cheapness than to convenience ; 

¢ other, a little covered cabin, ‘ het roef,’ (the 
rvof;) for those who are rather more fastidious 
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in their company and accommodations. In this 
little cabin, with the lamp lit, a map of the 
country spread out upon the table, and the com- 
pany of a friend from Paris to talk about Dutch 
landscape, Dutch painters, and the increased dif- 
fusion of German literature in that city, I pas- 
sed the night very agreeably, from time to time 
mounting upon our roof to contemplate the silent 
country around us. There was no noise on 
board our vessel—not a sound in nature to dis- 
turb the most profound contemplations. Our 
steersman stood the whole night in his place, 
like a pillar, watching every turn of the canal, 
and every motion of the vessel. Our huntsman, 
as the man is called who rides the horse along the 
towing-path, jogged on ‘no less steadily, giving 
no other sign than the glimmering spark from 
the pipe in his mouth, or an occasional puff of 
light smoke ; the changing of horses at various 
stations passed also in almost complete silence ; 
the people murmured a few words in cach other’s 
ears, like sleepy sentinels relieving guard; and 
then we heard the advancing step of the fresh 
horse, and the slower tread of the weary one 
returning to his stable, and again moved on our 
noiseless way... . . People who do not like 
noise have said and sung much in praise of the 
gondolas of Venice, and her silent, watery streets ; 
but in the Netherlands you find the communica- 
tions, not merely of a city, but of a whole coun- 
try, performed in the same quiet way; and 
many a scene as beautiful as any that could be 
formed out of Venetian gondolas, presents itself 
to the observant eye in this picturesque mode of 
transport on the Dutch canals. 

How many incidents, also painful to our com- 
passionate feelings, does the inequality of ground 
in our mountain districts, and the position of our 
inland towns bring with it. How does the wag- 
goner toil to bring his colossal wain up our 
steep ascents, while the dozen horses harnessed 
to it, panting and coated with dust and sweat, 
struggle slowly on. How painfully do the poor 
market people drag along their wearisome burden 
on their backs, their faces deeply furrowed with 
the cares of their laborious lives. Or, perhaps, 
they have taken the dog, the faithful and intel- 
ligent guardian of the house, and degraded him 
into a beast of burden—or, when he proves un- 
equal to the task, harnessed themselves along with 
him. In Holland the canals have done away 
with such hardships. The hugest burdens glide, 
borne on the water and driven by the wind, 
easily and conveniently from place to place. 
Immense bales of goods go slipping along with- 
out any trouble, through the heart of the towns 
to the very doors of the warehouses. People go 
by water even to the harvest fields and fetch 
home the loads of hay and corn in boats. Instead 
of the reins the driver holds the helm, and in- 
stead of the whip to torment the poor horses, the 
oar with which he strokes the cheerfully answer- 
ing water. Eggs and fruit, vegetables and fish, 
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every article of daily consumption in the towns, 
sails and glides about in barges. The decent mar- 
ket-women sit on the benches quietly talking 
together, whilst for the wind that fills their sails 
the whole burden is but a toy. Even the cattle 
are here saved the trouble of walking. Floating 
stalls and cow-houses are built for them, in 
which they are borne quietly on, and are there- 
by spared aaa sufferings that they are exposed 
to with us. n these watery ways, too, We are 
spared that everlasting plague of our cities, and 
roads and landscapes—the dust. The air of 
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plaats (an out-side seat), that is the box op. 
la of acitizen. The names and inscription 
(which indeed we could not read in the ae 
but we afterwards found in our Hand Bo, - 
expressed, as well as their whole environme., 
and physiognomy, the mode of life and the teste 
of their proprietors and occupants. Moc ,; 
them have reference to the comfort, tranquillity 
and satisfaction afforded by a country life os 
the enjoyment of the beauties of Dutch nature 
Lust en Rust—Pleasure and Repose ; Wel Trvr, 
den—Well content; Vriendschap en Gezx Isbhap 
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Holland, though moist and foggy, is free from 
any earthy mixture. 
dam to Utrecht we glided along the liquid path 
through a whole gallery of Vander Neers and 


Berghems, and I believe that these canal-loving 


artists would have found in their four-and-twen- 


ty miles passage, subjects enough to occupy their 


ncil and themselves and their pupils for their 
ife-long. The banks of these watery roads are 
thickly sown with charming villages, rich country 
houses, beautiful gardens, flowery meadows, and 
fat pastures, and here and there a little grove.— 
It was night, and the villages lay stretched, for 
perhaps two miles along the borders of the ca- 
nal, sunk in profound repose. Had we been trav- 
elling in Germany, the loud horn of our postil- 
lion, and our rattling wheels, would have startled 
the poor people out of their sleep, but here 
we slipped past as silently as the night birds, 
that flutter around their dwellings. Sometimes 
the level of the canal lay low, and we passed 
along between the high banks asif through a 
subterranean passage. Sometimes it was level with 
the meadows and corn field and we moved softly 
through the grass and slumbering cattle. What 
agreeably surprised me was the throng of beau- 
tiful country seats and gardens that seem to press 
forward to the water side. Among us the seats 
of the nobility are mostly withdrawn from the 
noisy highways and lie hidden in their parks and 
woods. Here from the deck of our boat we 
could almost touch the parterres and flower-beds 
through which we were winding our way, and 
the elegant and palace-like abodes that lay in 
the midst of them on the banks. On these liquid 
highways there is neither the nuisance of noise 
nor of dust, nor of the wrangling of drivers 
and postillions to be feared; but on the con- 
trary, the pleasure of many a pretty moving pic- 
ture to be enjoyed. Our helmsman was one 
who never opened his mouth without good cause, 
but gave a ready and intelligent reply to every 
rational question addressed to him. He named 
to us the owner of every palace, or if that expres- 
sion be thought too stately—of every elegant and 
pleasant ornamental cottage that we passed, and 
communicated interesting particulars of the cir- 
cumstances, occupations, and prosperity of the 
villages. 
Sometimes it was a ‘ herrenhuwis’ (a gentleman’s 
seat) ; sometimes it was what is called a bwiten- 


On our way from Amster- 





—Friendship and Sociality; Groot 
Large enough; Vreugde by Vrede—Joy with 
peace; and the like. In Germany we found few 
such, and the only other country where I never 
recollect to have observed, in the names of houses 
similar traces of a relish of domestic quiet, hospi. 
tality, and good-nature was Switzerland. The 
banks of the Lake of Geneva, and the enyirons 
of Berne and Lausanne, are as thickly set with 
country houses as the banks of the Dutch canals: 
but no name or inscription testifies to a love of 
home and of Nature. 


Jenseg— 





SNAKES AND SERPENT CHARMERS. 


At the present time there are at the London 
Zoological Gardens two Arabs, who are eminent- 
ly skilled in what is termed “ Snake-Charming” 
In this country, happily for ourselves, we have 
but little practical acquaintance with venomous 
serpents, and there is no scope for the develop- 
ment of native skill in the art referred to; the 
visit, therefore of these strangers is interesting, 
as affording an opportunity of beholding feats 
which have hitherto been known to us only by 
description. We propose, therefore, to give some 
account of their proceedings. 

Visitors to the Zoological Gardens will remark, 
on the right hand side, after they have passed 
through the tunnel, and ascended the slope be- 
yond, a neat wooden building in the Swisss style. 
This is the reptile-house, and while our readers 
are bending their steps toward it, we will 
describe the performance of the Serpent Char- 
mers. 

The names of these are Jubar-Abou-Haijab, 
and Mohammed,Abou-Merwan. The former 1s 
an old man, much distinguished in his native 
country for his skill. When the French occu- 
pied Egypt, he collected serpents for their natu- 
ralists, and was sent for to Cairo to perform be- 
fore General Bonaparte. He described to Us 
the general, as a middle-sized man, very pale, 
with handsome features, and a most keen eye. 
Napoleon watched his proceedings with great 
interest, made many inquiries, and dismissed 
him with a handsome “backsheesh.” Jubar 1s 
usually dressed in a coarse loose bernoose of 
brown serge, with a red cap on his head. The 
gift, or craft, of serpent charming, descends 7 
certain families from generation to generauch; 
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hammed, a smart active lad, is the old at it, just dodging back each time sufficiently far 
and —— although not numbering six- | to oa the on The serpent is then lend 
= ears. He is quite an Adonis as to dress, | in his bosom next his skin, and left there, but it 
ae a smart, richly embroidered dark green | is not so easy after a time to draw it out of its 
‘acket, carried—hussar fashion—over his right | warm resting-place. The tail is pulled ; but no! 
‘houlder, a white loose vest, full white trowsers, | the serpent is round the lad’s body, and will not 
ted at the knee, scarlet stockings and slippers,|come. After several unsuccessful efforts, Mo- 
and a fez or red cap, with a blue tassel of extra | hammed rubs the tail briskly between his two 
roportions on his head. In his right ear isa|hands, a process which—judging from the 
a so large that it might pass for a curtain | writhings of the serpent, which are plainly visi- 
a ble—is the reverse of agreeable. At last Mo- 
hammed pulls him hand-over-hand—as the sai- 
lors say—and, just, as the head flies out, the 
cobra makes a parting snap at his tormentor’s 
roceeds to tuck his ample sleeves as far up as | face, for which he receives a smart cuff on the 
gsible to leave the arms bare. He then takes | head, and is then with the other replaced in the 
of his cloth jacket, and opening the box, draws | bo 
oat a large Cobra de Capello, of a dark copper 
colour: this he holds at arm’s length by the tail, 
and after allowing it to writhe about in the air 
for some time, he places the serpent on the floor, 
still holding it as described. By this time the 
cobra had raised his hood, very indignant at the 
treatment he is receiving. Mohammed then 
tinches and teases him in every way; at each 
pinch the cobra strikes at him, but, with great 
activity the blow is avoided. Having thus teas- 
ed the snake for some time, Mohammed rises, 
and placing his foot upon the tail, irritates him 
witha stick. The cobra writhes, and strikes 
sometimes at the stick, sometimes at his tormen- 
tor's legs, and again at his hands, all which is 
avoided with the utmost nonchalance. After 
the lapse of about ten minutes, Mohammed coils 
the cobra on the floor, and leaves him while he 
goes to the box, and draws out another far 
fereer cobra. While holding this by the tail, 
Mohammed buffets him on the head with his 
open hand, and the serpent, quite furious, fre- 
quently seizes him by the forearm. The lad 
merely wipes the spot, and proceeds to tie the 
serpent like a necklace around his neck. Then 
the tail is tied into a knot around the reptile’s 
head, and again head and tail into a double 
knot. After amusing himself in this way for 
some time, the serpent is told to lie quiet, and 
‘tretched on his back, the neck and chin being 
gently stroked. Whether any sort of mesmeric 
influence is produced we know not, but the 
‘nake remains on its back, perfectly still, as if 
dead. During this time the first cobra has re- 
mained coiled up, with head erect, apparently 
watching the proceedings of the Arab. After a 
pause, the lad takes up the second cobra, and 
‘arrying it to the first, pinches and irritates 
both, to make them fight; the fiercer snake 
‘izes the other by the throat, and coiling round 
him, they roll struggling across the stage. Mo- 
med then leaves these serpents in charge of 

J ubar, and draws a third snake out of the 
This he first ties in a variety of apparently im- 
Mssible knots, and then holding him at a little 
distance from his face, allows the snake to strike 








































™Posciecly as the clock strikes four, one of the 


taining the serpents, and the lad Mohammed 
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Dr. John Davy, in his valuable work on Cey- 
lon, denies that the fangs are extracted from the 
serpents which are thus exhibited ; and says that 
the only charm employed is that of courage and 
confidence—the natives avoiding the stroke of 
the serpent with wonderful agility; adding, that 
they will play their tricks with any hooded snake, 
but with no other poisonous serpent. 

In order that we might get at the truth, we 
sought it from the fountain-head, and our ques- 
tions were thus most freely answered by Jubar- 
Abou-Haijab, Hamet acting as interpreter : 

(). How are the serpents caught in the first in- 
stances ? 

A. I take this adze (holding up a sort of geo- 
logical hammer mounted on a long handle) and 
as soon as I have found a hole containing a cobra, 
I knock away the earth till he comes out or can 
be got at; I then take a stick in my right hand, 
and seizing the snake by the tail with the left, 
hold it at arm’s length. He keeps trying to bite, 
but I push his head away with the stick. After 
doing this some time I throw him straight on 
the ground, still holding him by the tail; I al- 
low him to raise his head and try to bite, for 
some time, in order that he may learn how to 
attack, still keeping him off with the stick. 
When this has been done long enough, I slide 
the stick up to his head and fix it firmly on the 
ground ; then taking the adze, and forcing open 
the mouth, I break off the fangs with it, careful- 
ly removing every portion, and especially squeez- 
ing out all the poison and blood, which I wipe 
away as long as it continues to flow; when 
this is done the snake is harmless and ready for 


use. 

Q. Do the ordinary jugglers, or only the he- 
reditary snake Charmers catch the cobras ? 

A. Weare the only persons who dare to catch 
them, and when the jugglers want snakes they 
come to us for them ; with that adze (pointing to 
the hammer) I have caught and taken out the 
angs of many thousands. 

Q. Do you use any other snakes besides the 
cobras for your exhibitions? 

A. No; because the cobra is the only one 
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that will fight well. The cobrais always ready 
to give battle, but the other snakes are sluggish, 
only bite, and can’t be taught for our exhibi- 
tions. 

@. What do the Arabs do if they happen to be 
bitten by a poisonous snake ? 

A, They immediately tie a cord tight around 
the arm above the wound, and cut out the bitten 
part as soon as possible—some burn it; they then 
squeeze the arm downward, so as to press out the 
poison, but they don’t suck it because it is bad for 
the mouth ; however, in spite of all this they 
sometimes die. 

Q. Do you think it possible that cobras could 
be exhibited without the fangs being removed? 

A. Certainly not, for the least scratch of 
their deadly teeth would cause death, and there 
is not aday that we exhibit that we are not 
bitten, and no skill in the world would prevent 
it. 

Such were the particulars given us by a most 
distinguished professor in the art of snake- 
charming, and, therefore, they may be relied on 
as correct ; the matter-of-fact way in which he 
acted, as well as related the snake-catching, 
bore the impress of truth, and there certainly 
would appear to be far less mystery about the 
craft than has generally been supposed. The 
way in which vipers are caught in this country 
is much less artistic than the Arab mode. The 
viper-catcher provides himself with a cleft-stick, 
and stealing up to the reptile when basking, 
pins his head to the ground with the cleft, and 
seizing the tail, throws the reptile into a bag. 
As they do not destroy the fangs, these men are 
frequently bitten in the pursuit of their business, 
but their remedy is either the fat of vipers, or 
salad oil, which they take inwardly, and apply 
externally, after squeezing the wound. We are 
not aware of any well-authenticated fatal case 
in man from a viper bite, but it fell to our lot 
some years ago to see a valuable pointer killed 
by one. We were beating for game in a dry, 
stony district, when suddenly the dog, who was 
runving beneath a hedgerow, gave a yelp and 
bound, and immediately came limping up to us 
with a countenance most expressive of pain; a 
large adder was seen to glide into the hedge-row. 
Two small spots of blood on the inner side of the 
left foreleg, close to the body of the dog marked 
the seat of the wound; and we did our best to 
squeeze out the poison. The limb speedily began 
to swell, and the dog laid down, moaning and 
unable to walk. With some difficulty we man- 
aged to carry the poor animal to the nearest cot- 
tage, but it was too late. In spite of oil and other 
remedies the body swelled more and more, and he 
died in convulsions some two hours after the re- 
ceipt of the injury. 

The Reptile-house is fitted up with much at- 
tention to security and elegance of design; ar- 
ranged along the left side are roomy cages paint- 
ed to imitate mahogany and fronted with plate 
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glass. They are ventilated by perforated plate 
of zine above, and warmed by hot water Pipes b. 
low. The bottoms of the cages are strewed with 
sand and gravel, and in those which contain »), 
larger serpents strong branches of trees are fix.) 
The advantage of the plate-glass fronts is obyyioys 
for every movement of the reptiles is disting:)y 
seen, while its great strength confines them jj 
perfect safety. Hach cage is, moreover, provided 
with a pan of water. 

Except when aroused by hunger, the Serpents 
are generally in a state of torpor during the day 
but as night draws on, they, in common yiih 
other wild denizens of the forest, are roused jnty 
activity. In their native state the Boas then }jc 
in wait, coiled round the branches of trees ready 
to spring upon the antelopes and other prey as 
they pass through the leafy glades; and the 
smaller serpents silently glide from branch to 
branch in quest of birds on which to feed. As 
we have had the opportunity of seeing the 
Reptile-house by night, we will describe the 
strange scene. 

Abont ten o’clock one evening during the last 
spring, in company with two naturalists of emi- 
nence, we entered that apartment. A small 
lantern was our only light, and the faint illumi- 
nation of this, imparted a ghastly character to 
the scene before us. The clear plate-glass which 
faces the cages was invisible, and it was difficult 
to believe that the monsters were in confinement 
and the spectators secure. Those who have only 
seen the Boas and Pythons, the Rattlesnakes and 
Cobras, lazily hanging in festoons from the forks 
of the trees in the dens, or sluggishly coiled up, 
can form no conception of the appearance and 
actions of the same creatures at night. The huge 
Boas and Pythons were chasing each other in 
every direction, whisking about the dens with the 
rapidity of lightning, sometimes clinging in huge 
coils round the branches, anon entwining each 
other in massive folds, then separating, they 
would rush over and under the branches, hissing 
and lashing their tails in hideous sport. Ever 
and anon, thirsty with their exertions, they 
would approach the pans containing water and 
drink eagerly, lapping it with their forked tongues. 
As our eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
we perccived objects better, and on the upper- 
most branch of the tree in the den of the biggest 
serpent, we perceived a pigeon quietly roosting, 
apparently indifferent alike to the turmoil which 
was going on around, and the vicinity of the 
monster Then meal it was soon to form. In the 
den of one of the smaller serpents was 4 little 
mouse, whose panting sides and fast-beating 
heart showed that it, at least, disliked its com- 
pany. Misery is said to make us acquaite 
with strange bedfellows, but evil must be the 
star of that mouse or pigeon whose lot it is to be 
the comrade and prey of a serpent! _ 

Bentley’s Miscellany: 
To be continued. 
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AMETOL AR EROOEDS “he 

At the late meeting of the British Association, 
Major Rawlinson said that we had every prospect of 
portant accession to ethnological materials, 
a letter he got from the countries now be- 
for ad announced fresh discoveries of the 
ing oP importance. In Lower Chaldea, Mr. 
aie the geologist to the Commission appointed 
to fix the boundaries between Turkey and Persia, 
had visited many cities which no European had 
ever reached before, and had everywhere found 
the most extraordinary remains. At one place, 
Sonkereh, he had come on a pavement, extending 
from half an acre to an acre, entirely covered with 
writing which was engraved upon baked tiles, &e. 
At Wurka (or Ur of the Chaldees) whence Abra- 
ham came out, he had found innumerable inscrip- 
tions; they were of no great extent, but they 
were exceedingly interesting, giving many royal 
names previously unknown. Wurka (Ur or Or- 
choe) seemed to be a holy city, for the whole coun- 
try, for miles upon miles, was nothing but a huge 
necropolis. In none of the excavations in Assy- 
ria had coffins been found, but in this city of 
(haldea there were thousands upon thousands. 
The story of Abraham’s birth at Wurka did not 
originate with the Arabs as had sometimes been 
conjectured, but with the Jews ; and the Orientals 
had numberless fables about Abraham and Nim- 
roud. Mr. Layard, in excavating beneath the 
great pyramid at Nimroud, had penetrated a mass 
of masonry, within which he had discovered the 
tomb and statue of Sardanapalus, accompanied by 
full annals of the monarch’s reign engraved upon 
the walls. He had also found tablets of all sorts, 
all of them being historical ; but the crowning dis- 
covery he had yet to describe. The palace at 
Nineveh, or Koynupih, had evidently been de- 
stroyed by fire, but one portion of the building 
seemed to have escaped its influence; and Mr. 
layard, in excavating in this part of the palace, 
had found a large room filled with what appeared 
to be the archives of the empire, ranged in succes- 
sive tablets of terra cotta, the writings being as 
perfect as when first stamped, They were piled 
in huge heaps from the floor to the ceiling, and 
he wrote to him (Major Rawlinson) stating that 
he had already filled five large cases for despatch 
to England, but had only cleared one corner of 
the apartment. From the progress already made 
in reading the inscriptions, he believed we 
should be able pretty well to understand the con- 
tents of these tablets—at all events, we should 
ascertain their general purport, and thus gain 
much valuable information. A passage might be 
remembered in the book of Ezra, where the Jews 
having been disturbed in building the Temple, 
prayed that search might be made in the house of 
records for the edict of Cyrus permitting them to 
return to Jerusalem. The chamber recently 
found might be presumed to be the house of re- 
cords of the Assyrian kings, where copies of the 
royal edicts were duly Sapestied, When these 


tablets had been examined and deciphered he be- 
lieved that we should have a better acquaintance 
with the history, the religion, the philosophy and 
the jurisprudence of Assyria 1500 years before 
the Christian era than we had of Greece or Rome 
during any period of their respective histories. 
Athenxum. 

































GUTTA PERCHA. 


Gutta Percha makes its way in the world. It 
has long had its sphere of duty as a comforter to 
the soles of men,—and it is gradually displacing 
other raw materials of use and decoration. Leath- 
er hassuffered not a little in the competition, some 
kinds of ornamental wood have been superseded 
in the making of nick-knacks and picture-frames; 
gold has been dug out of decayed teeth to make 
room for it; and it has replaced the silk on our 
umbrellas. A day or two ago we saw an adver- 
tisement describing hats made of the raw mate- 
rial; so that from the crown of our heads to the 
soles of our feet, we shall probably ere long be 
cased in gutta percha! But this is apparently only a 
beginning. Last week a sailing yacht built of this 
substance was exhibited on the Serpentine in Hyde 
Park, which it was said could neither be sunk nor 
overturned. Various experiments were tried, 
all with success. The boat sailed equally well 
full of water or empty! An attempt made to 
capsize her, failed. We must add, that she was 
built on the life boat principle, and was provided 
with air cells, which enabled her to float and 
make fair way even when full of water and car- 
rying her cargo besides. The plan on which 
she is built is claimed as a new invention, which 
has been registered under the Copyright of De- 
signs Act.— Athenaeum. 





THE DOVE’S VISIT TO THE CHILD. 


From a small collection of ‘‘ Hymns for Little Children,” pub- 
lished hy Masters, London. 


I knew a sickly little child, 
The long, long surrmer’s day, 

When all the world was green and bright, 
Alone, in bed, he lay ; 

There used to come a little dove, 

. Before his window small, 

And sing to him with her sweet voice, 

Out of the fir-tree tall. 


And when the sick child better grew, 
And he could crawl along, 

Close to that window he would creep, 
And listen to her song ; 

And he was gentle in his speech, 
And quiet at his play, 

He would not for the world have made 
That sweet bird fly away. 


There is a Holy Dove that sings 
To every Christian child, 

That whispers to his little heart, 
A song more sweet and mild. 

It is the Horx Srinir of Gon, 
That speaks to his soul within, 
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That leads him on to all things good, 
And holds him back from sin. 


And he must hear that still small voice, 
Nor tempt it to depart, 
The Sernir great and wonderful, 
That whispers to his heart; 
He must be pure, and good, and true, 
Must strive, and watch, and pray, 
For unresisted sin, at last, 
Will drive that Dove away. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Catirornia.—By the arrival of the steamship 
Cherokee, we have news from California to the Ist 
of 9th month. The report brought by the last 
steamer of the burning of Sacramento, proves to be 
unfounded. In the different melees between the 
citizens and the rioters, there were killed on the 
part of the former, Sheriff McKinney, and —— 
Woodland; wounded, Mayor Bigelow and Capt. 
Radiord ; of the squatters, George W. Henshaw and 
Madison Kelly were killed. The squatters have 
been dispersed and the difficulties at Sacramento 
appeared to be at an end. 

The arrival of an agent by the last steamer, 
charged by our minister at Mexico with a mission 
in regard to land titles in California, has served to 
give much confidence to owners of property. It is 
the belief of this person that most of the grants 
made by the Governors befére the acquisition of 
California by the United States, will be confirmed 
by our government on the evidence our minister in 
Mexico is prepared to furnish from the official 
records in the city of Mexico, as the invariable prac- 
tice of the Mexican government,in this particular. 

The excitement against foreigyers in the southern 
mines has subsided, and assassilations have almost 
wholly ceased. 

Business, hitherto backward, has given some in- 
dications vf improvement. Emigrants continue to 
arrive in large numbers, and generally in great des- 
titution. Meetings have been held in all the prin- 
cipal towns for the purpose of affording relief, and 
trains have started with provisions to succor the 
wayfarers. It is probable that the proceeds of the 
collections made will be sufficient to relieve the 
distress in a great measure. 

Foreign INtTeLLIiGeNce.—The steamship Cam- 
bria arrived at Halifax on the 3d inst., bringing 
Liverpool papers to the 21st ult. 

It is asserted that arrangements are on foot be- 
tween Spain on one side, and England, France and 
Holland on the other, by which Spain, on condition 
of having Cuba protected by the joint action of those 
powers, engages to pay the debt due by her to Eng- 
Jand and to French and Dutch creditors. 

France.—The President returned to Paris on the 
19th ult. Some of his friends have begun to agitate 
the question of allowing him another 3,000,000 
francs for his personal expenditures, but the propo- 
sition meets with little favor. Of the whole num- 
ber of 85 provincial councils, 49 passed reso)utions 
in favor ot the revision of the constitution, with the 


view, as is understood, of prolonging the powers of | 


the President. Of the 36 others, only twelve passed 
resolutions decidedly adverse to the proposed 
change. 

DeNMARK AND THE Ducntes.—Some skirmishing 
had taken place between the Janish and the 
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Schleswig Holstein armies, resulting slight), ;, 
favor of the latter. cae 
Hesse CasseL.—The Germans were occupied, | 
week, with the sudden and precipitate fligi ,; .. 
Prince of Hesse Cassel. Disputes having gees... 
between the Prince and the Chamber, as to hj... 
to impose taxes without the consent of the latter 
and the people having obtained the sanction of «) 
legal tribunals to their resistance of the illegal tay.. 
imposed by the government, the Prince found 

place too hot to hold him, and fled. 


The Hessiery appears to be getting on very y..) 
without the Elector and his infatuated ministers. er 
it is said to be probable that other States wil] sin. 
follow their example. 


Austria AND Pxussta.—These countries are yjmy. 
ing the outbreak in Hesse Cassel with no little apy. 
> h It is said that Austria will take sides wir) »), 
Elector. “ 

Misceitaneovus —Considerable excitement eyjs'< 
throughout the North on the subject of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, passed at the last session of Congress, 
Great numbers of fugitives from oppression have 
left the States for Canada. In a number of places, 
the colored people have held meetings. and have 
adopted resolutions expressing their determina- 
tion to remain where they are, and to resist al! a- 
tempts to re-enslave them, at the cost of their lives, 
if need be. Meetings of the inhabitants generally, 
have also been held in various places, at which re- 
solutions have been — condemning the bil! in 
the strongest terms, and announcing the determina- 
tion to resist it at all hazards. 
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REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
SICK CHILDREN. 


The acting committee of the “ Annual Associa- 
tion for the Relief of Sick Children, in the Summer 
Season,’’? having concluded their Jabors for the sea- 
son, offer the following summary of their procee:- 
ings to the Association : 


Application was made, as usual, to most of the 
Physicians who were interested in aiding us last 
summer, together with several others, all of whom 
readily consented again to render us assistance, dy 
recommending to different members of the com- 
mittee such sick children as came under their care, 
whom they believed would be benefitted by excur- 
sions on railroads or steamboats, and whom they 
deemed suitable objects of this charity. 

We have had under care during the season, +! 
children, and have distributed for their benefit 319 
steamboat, 20 Germantown railroad, and 52 omni- 
bus tickets; and some have been furnished with 
articles of clothing, arrowroot, medicine, etc. **- 
veral who were under care died, but a considerable 
number of the cases are reported as benefitted or 
recovered—and we think there is encouragement 
for us to continue our efforts. Though the reliei 
afforded is not very extensive, yet we believe that 
as the Association becomes more known, the app!- 
cations will increase. In addition to the above, 
there were 76 Red Bank tickets furnished to the 
‘‘ Children’s Home,” which appear to have ore 
gratefully received, and we believe were beneher 
to a number of the children under care of that be 


nevolent institution. ae 
Saran ALLEN, Secretary. 











